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Bishop Kennel's statement that Burton wrote it to cure
his melancholy but only made it worse, for the Bishop
was confounding cause and effect.  The book and the
melancholy were both largely the outcome of his resent-
ment against his destiny; it was hardly to be expected
that a man who had spent twenty or thirty years in
erecting a vast monument to his own pitiful lack of true
occupation would be made very merry by contemplating
the architecture of it.  Conditions have changed at the
universities now, and it would be manifestly extravagant
to suggest that Burton was the archetype of the don;
but most Oxford and Cambridge men can remember
at least a few Fellows of an older generation who were
Burtons in miniature, with something of his inward rage
against his own futility, something of his learning, his
kindliness, his idealism, and something even of the sub-
acid resignation with which he accepted his fate and
made mock of it, as in his telling of the charming parable
from Plato:

'Now for poets, rhetoricians, historians, philosophers,
mathematicians, sophisters; they are like grasshoppers, sing
they must in the summer and pine in the winter, for there
is no preferment for them. Even so they were at first, if you
will believe that pleasant tale of Socrates, which he told fair
Phaedrus under a plane-tree, at the banks of the river Iseus;
about noon when it was hot, and the grasshoppers made
a noise, he took that sweet occasion to tell him a tale, how
grasshoppers were once scholars, musicians, poets, etc., be-
fore the Muses were born, and lived without meat and drink,
and for that cause were turned by Jupiter into grasshoppers.
And may be turned again, In Tythoni Cicadas, aut Lycwrum
ranas, for any reward I see they are like to have: or else in
the meantime, I would they could live as they did, without
any viaticum, like so many manucodiatae, those Indian
birds of paradise, as we commonly call them, those I mean